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HISTOEICAL NOTES. 

BT BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON. 1 

Mr. John Pemberton says that he has heard Mr. Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and Henry Pelham speak, and that he 
never met with such eloquence from them as he had from 
many of the American Indians. He particularly mentions 
the superior eloquence of the Beaver Chief, who had been 
a very great warrior, whose Indian name he does not re- 
member. He was a Delaware Chief, born in New Jersey, 
somewhere about Raccoon Creek. This man, Mr. Pem- 
berton says, offered his assistance to General Braddock at 
the time that general was slain and his army defeated, but 
meeting with no encouragement from the haughty general, 
he became Braddock's inveterate enemy. Mr. Pemberton 
says that Mr. George Washington strongly persuaded Brad- 
dock to listen to the counsel of the Indians, but Braddock 
disdained such counsel. Mr. Pemberton also says that the 
eloquence of Tidiuscung was great. The Indians, Mr. 
Pemberton says, used to compare General Braddock and 
his army to a large tortoise, which crawls along very delib- 
erately, but on meeting with a trunk of a tree, being unable 
to get over it, falls flat back. Mr. Pemberton seems to 
think very highly of the Indians in several respects. He 
also mentions the eloquence of a chief among the Oneida 

1 The following notes were made on board the ship Apollo, in 1789, 
in a voyage to England, by Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D., the naturalist. 
He was a son of Rev. Thomas Barton, of Lancaster, Pa., where he was 
born February 10, 1766. He died December 19, 1815. His mother was 
a sister of David Eittenhouse. The John Pemberton mentioned was 
an eminent Quaker preacher. He was a son of Israel and Rachel Pem- 
berton; was born at Philadelphia 27th of November, 1727, died at 
Pyrmont, Westphalia, in Germany, 31st of January, 1795. A sketch of 
him will be found in Friends' Miscellany, vol. viii. p. 49. — Ed. 
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Indians, called in English Thomas King. He says that 
many years since an Indian was executed at Philadelphia 
for having killed a man in Lancaster County, whose name, 
he thinks, was Armstrong. 

Mr. Pemberton informed me that Captain "White Eye, a 
famous Delaware Chief, I believe, had been troubled with 
the King's Evil or scrophula, of which he was cured. He 
says that the King's Evil is known among the Indians. 1 I 
believe it is not generally known to be one of their diseases. 
Dr. Rush has not enumerated it in his catalogue of the dis- 
eases of the Indians. Mr. Pemberton says White Eye had 
the scrophula on his neck, below the ear. He believes 
White Eye was cured of the disease by the Indians. 

The same gentleman informed me that the meaning of 
Tidiuscung, the name of a celebrated chief of the Indians, is 
" One who makes the earth tremble." He received this 
name from his being a very large and portly man. 

Tidiuscung, Mr. Pemberton says, was a man of a strong 
mind; that he was, however, a great drunkard, and used to 
say that after he had drunk a half a gallon of rum he was 
a match (he meant in thinking, deliberating, etc.) for the 
then Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Denny. Denny, Mr. 
Pemberton says, was a poor, weak-minded creature, — he 
was a native of Ireland. 

Mr. West. 

Mr. Benjamin West was born at Newtown, in Chester 
County, about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. His father 
was not a Quaker, although he frequented the meetings of 
the Friends, and brought up his children to the same, but 
neither the father nor his son, the Historical Painter, were 
ever received, as the term is, into the Society of the Friends. 
Old Mr. West was a very sober man. A brother of Mr. 
West is now living at Newtown, above mentioned; he is 
a very hard-working man, and poor. This brother was 

1 This is not improbable, as I have been told by Mr. Evans that the 
consumption is known among the Indians, and the consumption is a 
very frequent consequent of the scrophula. 
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received into the Society of the Friends. He is older 1 than 
Mr. Benjamin West. Mr. Benjamin West went to Rome 
with Mr. Samuel Powel, of Philadelphia, about the year 
17[60]. Mr. Powell bore Mr. West's expenses to Rome, for 
Mr. West, it seems, had no resources in pecuniary matters 
of his own. The above information respecting Mr. B. 
West is from Mr. John Pemberton, on board the ship 
Apollo, 1789. 

Mr. Pemberton considers Mr. West's Picture of the 
Treaty of the Indians, as in a great measure, at least, fabu- 
lous, or rather imaginary. In the first place, by the read- 
ing, if I mistake not, at the bottom of the copper-plate 
print of the Treaty, it appears that it was held in 1681 ; and 
yet, on this subject, Mr. Pemberton remarks that Penn, 
who is introduced in West's Picture, was not at the Treaty 
of 1681, but at that on the following year. This is not a 
license which, I think, Historical Painting warrants. Chro- 
nology and Truth are sacrificed, and yet what beauty or 
embellishment is acquired ? In the second place, but this 
is not a remark of Mr. Pemberton's, it has been observed 
that Mr. West rather preposterously has represented the 
first houses in Philadelphia rather too high. 2 Thirdly, Mr. 
Pemberton says that Mr. West has made Mr. William Penn, 
in height, too tall. Penn, he says, was a short man. But I 
suppose Mr. West, who, from what I have seen of him, is a 
man of but very little education, and but of a very slender 
intellect, never inquired very minutely into the History of 
this Treaty, not that I have ever, that I recollect, spoken 
with Mr. West on the subject of the Treaty ; so I can readily 
account for such neglects as these ; slight neglects, perhaps, 
in the opinion of many who may not be altogether regard- 
ful of the Essential Truth which ought, always, to be held 
in view in a composition of the Didactic Kind. 

There are no real portraits of any of the persons who were 
present at the Indian Treaty in Mr. B. West's, except the 

1 Of this, however, Mr. Pemberton is not certain. 

2 It is said these houses were in the course of erection at the time of 
the Painting. — Ed. 
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portrait of William Penn. The other principal portraits 
are taken from Mr. West's family. This I had from Mr. 
Pemberton, on board the Apollo. 

The first Treaty in Pennsylvania, between the Friends 
and the Indians, was by Commissioners sent over to Penn- 
sylvania, by Penn, in the year 1681. He had mentioned, by 
means of the Commissioners, that he was to be over himself 
the following year. Mr. Pemberton does not know what 
was the exact spot on which this first treaty was held. Penn 
landed at New Castle in 1682 ; this year he held his treaty 
with the Indians. Mr. Pemberton does not know the spot 
on which this treaty was held ; he thinks, however, it was 
at the place now called Kensington. There were a great 
number of Indians present at this treaty ; they were princi- 
pally of the Lenapi or Delaware Tribe. The articles which 
Penn gave to the Indians on this occasion were guns, flints, 
etc., etc., but chiefly blankets and duflils. About the year 
1702, a short time before he returned to England, Penn held 
a treaty with the Indians at Pennsbury. 

Mr. Pemberton says that the village of Gloucester, in the 
Jersey, below Philadelphia, was settled prior to Philadel- 
phia, about the year 1675. One of the earliest settlers in 
Gloucester was Samuel Carpenter, who came over to America 
several years before William Penn. This is the same Car- 
penter who built the house in which William Penn after- 
wards lived. 1 

John Pemberton was informed by Mrs. Wright that her 
husband, John Wright, a native of Yorkshire, England, set- 
tled on the River Susquehanna about the year 1726. At 
that time there were no settlements in that neighborhood 
except two on the opposite side of the river, in the present 
county of York, a part of the county of Lancaster. There 
were at that time several large and very thick settlements 
of Indians all about him, Wright, who says they were 
principally of the Conestoga Tribe, but belonged to the Six 
Nations. Nearly about the same time, 1726, the Delaware 

1 The famous Slate-Eoof House in Second Street, at the corner of 
Norris's Alley. — Ed. 

Vol. ix.— 23 
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Indians were settled on the Delaware River below Philadel- 
phia, and above it, as high as the Tohickon. 

The spot on which Philadelphia now stands was not de- 
signed, Mr. Pemberton says, as the capital of Pennsylvania, 
by Penn. He had pitched on a spot on the West side of the 
Delaware for this purpose. It lay between Philadelphia 
and Bristol, and is the very place where at present there is 
a large Bake-House, called Thomas's Bake House. It is 
about ten miles above Philadelphia. 

The first house which Mr. Penn built in Philadelphia was 
in the year [1682], on the spot of ground on which the Penn- 
sylvania Coffee House is now situated. 1 Old Dr. Kearsley 
afterwards lived near this house. Penn afterwards lived in 
a second house, near Norris's Alley, which had been built 
by one Samuel Carpenter, which, as it was the best house, 
at that time, in Philadelphia, Carpenter moved out to ac- 
commodate Penn, the Governor. 

Mr. John Pemberton says that the first house that Wil- 
liam Penn lived in, in Pennsylvania, was at Pennsbury. 2 
The frame of this house, for it was a wooden building, was 
made in England. During the troubles of the late Amer- 
ican Revolution, this frame house was pulled down by one of 
Mr. William Penn's descendants, viz., Penn, Esq. 

Mr. John Pemberton tells me that on digging a mill-race, 
at his brother's Forge, in Virginia, at the depth of about 
fifteen feet from the surface of the ground, sometime be- 
fore the year 1777, a stone coffin was discovered. Mr. Pem- 
berton says that the coffin was imbedded in a quantity, per- 
haps a vein, of a stone, somewhat resembling limestone, 
but of a very spungy nature. Mr. P. cannot tell me, as he 
says he is not curious in these subjects, whether or not any 
remains of a body were found in this coffin. 

1 The house here referred to was no doubt the one which stood in Le- 
titia Court, and was removed to Fairmount Park a few years ago. The 
Coffee- House was at the southeast corner of Front and Market Streets, 
and occupied ground originally included in the garden of the Letitia 
Street house. — Ed. 

2 A portion of the winter of 1682-83 he spent at Chester. He then 
removed to Fairman's House, at Kensington. Pennsbury was not fin- 
ished at the time. — Ed. 



